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quently tested to determine whether the learned
act was still retained. If not, the inference was
that the portion removed was the brain center
(or a brain center) for the act that had been
learned and lost. By this method Franz was able
to identify brain centers for various learned ac-
tivities. Fortunately he went further and gave
the animal a chance to relearn the trick after the
operation. His results were quite surprising in
that the animal was usually able to learn the
trick again. Therefore the center that had been
identified was after all not absolutely necessary
for learning and performing the act in question.
The older assumption that every learned activity
would have its own fixed center had to be aban-
doned in favor of a more fluid conception of
brain action.

Having found that animals could relearn acts
that had been lost through removal of portions
of the brain, Franz was hopeful of obtaining a
similar recovery in human beings afflicted with
paralysis or aphasia as the result of brain in-
juries. He labored for many years and with
considerable success to develop methods for the
reeducation of such individuals. One essential
factor in reeducation, he found, was some incen-
tive sufficient to overcome the patient's natural
tendency to accept his condition as being incur-
able. By apparatus designed to show the patient
how well or poorly he was doing and how much
he was improving from day to day, and by bring-
ing two or more patients into friendly competi-
tion, Franz obtained striking improvement in
some paralyzed or aphasic patients. He found
great individual differences in this respect and
insisted that the work of rehabilitation must al-
ways behighly individualized. Hehadsome success
also in applying his methods to insane persons,
to cripples, and to cases of double personality.

Franz died suddenly, in California, in his six-
tieth year. He had married, on June 18, 1902,
Lucie Mary Niven of London, Ont., who with
three children, Theodora Niven, Elizabeth Knox,
and Patricia Wilderspin, survived him. He left
several published accounts of his researches,
notably Nervous and Mental Re-education (1923 ),
The E:\>lution of an Idea: How the Brain Works
(1929), and Persons One and Three: A Study
in Multiple Personalities (1933).

[In addition to the works cited, see: A Hist, of Psy-
chology   in  Aittobioff.,   vol.   II   (1932),   ed.   by   Carl
Murchison; Am. Men of Sci. (sth ed., 1933) j Psycho-
logical Bull., Nov. 1933; N- Y- Timest Oct. is, I933-]
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FRAYNE, HUGH (Nov. 8, iSog-July 13,
1934), labor labor, was born in Scranton, Pa.,
the son of Michael and Grace (Decon) Frayne,

Frayne

both of whom had emigrated from Ireland in
1850. He was only eight years old when he took
his first job as breaker boy in the anthracite
mine fields, and he remained at this work until
he reached the age of twelve. He was then ap-
prenticed to a sheet-metal worker and after be-
coming a journeyman followed this trade until
1900. On Nov. 8, 1888, he married Mary E.
Cawley, and three sons, John, Joseph, and Hugh,
were born to them.

As a young man Frayne became interested in
labor unionism and joined the Knights of Labor
in the eighties, when that organization was in
the midst of its stormy career. In 1892 he be-
came a charter member of the sheet-metal work-
ers' union and in 1900 he was elected as a gen-
eral vice-president of the Amalgamated Sheet
Metal Workers International Alliance, a position
he held until 1904. In the meantime, 1901, he
was appointed a general organizer of the Amer-
ican Federation of Labor and stationed in New
York City, succeeding Herman Robinson. He
served in this position until his death.

Throughout his life he was engaged in many
forms of activity both inside and outside of the
labor movement. As a means of improving the
lot of the man who works, Frayne was active in
the campaign to make the eight-hour day uni-
versal ; he helped to promote a program for one
day's rest in seven; took a prominent part in the
widespread effort then being made to abolish
child labor; and manifested a keen interest in the
attempts to eliminate industrial hazards. One of
his major interests, however, was in the prob-
lem of prison labor, and among his suggestions
for its better utilization was that it be employed
in connection with a national system of roads.
He served as vice-president and director of the
National Committee on Prisons and Prison La-
bor, and he was rewarded with that organiza-
tion's gold medal in 1920 for meritorious service.
His career reached its peak during the First
World War when he was appointed chairman of
the labor division of the war industries board.
He was largely responsible for the campaign to
reclaim waste materials and in recognition of
this and other services during his tenure he was
presented with the Distinguished Service Medal
by Congress in 1923. At the close of the war he de-
voted a large amount of energy to advocating
plans for the retraining of disabled war veterans.

Throughout his life Frayne belonged to the
more conservative wing of organized labor. He
was a follower and a close coworker of Samuel
Gompers [q.v.~\. He opposed violence and the
more aggressive methods in favor of peaceful
persuasion, conciliation, and arbitration. He was
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